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NAEEATIVE OP JOHN HECKEWELDEE'S JOUENEY 
TO THE WABASH IN 1792. 

(Concluded from page 54.) 

On the 27 th our hunters shot two bears and a deer, and on 
the 28 th a fat buffalo cow, which weighed 436 ft>s. 

On the 30 th we saw almost continually, herds of buffaloes 
grazing on the shores. Interpreter "Wells shot a cow and 
calf weighing 134 Bbs., the meat of which was found to be 
very juicy. "We had now reached a country where no more 
hills are to be seen, but everything is flat and level, and the 
Carolina reed grows as thick as hemp. 

Early on the 31" as we were passing on one side of a long 
narrow island in our barges and canoes, two herds of buf- 
faloes, frightened by the boats passing on the other side, 
rushed directly before us into the water. "We did not feel 
disposed to shoot, as we had enough to do, to keep out of 
their way, for when they are in flight, they do not see what 
is before them, but run down everything in their course. 
In the evening we passed Green Biver, at the mouth of which 
lies an island six miles long. 

On Sept 1 st , at 6 o'clock in the morning, we stopped at 
Red Bank in Kentucky, a settlement of 30 families. This 
place which lies 20 miles below Green river, is almost en- 
tirely settled by Jerseymen. A certain Michael Sprenkel, 
from near Torktown, inquired about various Brethren of 
that place. Another, Friedrich Bettger, said that he had at- 
tended the Brethren's school there. A Dane inquired about 
his countryman Just Jans in Bethlehem. On this spot, 
which lies very high and has a rich, sandy soil, I saw the 
largest and best grown sassafras trees. Some weather- 
boarded log huts were built entirely of this wood. The 
inhabitants of this place are all good huntsmen and last 
year shot great numbers of deer and caught many beavers. 
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We sailed 8 miles farther today, and camped near a very 
beautiful island. 

On Sunday Sept 2 4 , we caught up with some people from 
Louisville; they had four buffaloes in their boats. The 
commissary who was with us, bought the meat for 2d per 
B> and we received our share of it. "We passed the nine 
mile island and encamped at night under a high bank about 
a mile below the mouth of the Wabash. 

On the 3 d quite early, we discovered through our spy- 
glass some white people on the island, which lies at the 
mouth of the "Wabash. "We afterwards found that the 
troops sent by Major Hamtramck as our guards and sup- 
port, from Post Vincent, had arrived. "When we joined 
them the necessary preparations for our farther progress 
were begun. The Kentucky boats, which, because the 
journey ascends the "Wabash, could not be used at all for 
the purpose, were destroyed and a fortification built on the 
point of land in which the provisions that had been brought 
along might be stored and guarded by 25 men, until they 
could be gradually removed. After this had been done, the 
six large Peroges which had been brought down by the 
French inhabitants from Vincent were loaded. Gen. Put- 
nam, who was specially pleased with this neighborhood and 
particularly with the beautiful Wabash river, here hardly 
smaller than the Ohio, noticed how proudly it empties into 
the Ohio. In the mean time he had a sumptuous meal pre- 
pared and a table and benches of boards put up, where he, the 
three officers, Peters, Prior and Armstrong, the commissary 
M r Poor, M r Vanderburgh and I dined together. The meal 
was good and consisted of buffalo, bear, deer and pork, a tur- 
key 1 two ducks, pike and turtlesoup, besides various vegeta- 

1 Our tame European turkeys are descended from this wild species, 
which in the latter part of the 16 th century had become known in Ger- 
many. They are found in large numbers in the less inhabited regions, 
west of the middle free states. Schopf saw them during his journey in 
great numbers running around in the woods, hiding in the bushes or 
sitting on the limbs of trees. They distinguish themselves from the 
tame ones, by their uniformity of colors, being black, brown, and muddy 
white spotted, they weigh 28-30 Sbs. 
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bles. The noise of the many paroquets (a small kind of par- 
rot) was dreadful and not attuned to my ears. I remembered 
at this place, that I was 1300 miles from Bethlehem and must 
go farther still. At last in the afternoon of the 4 th we started 
up the "Wabash. The Indians, who were now on their own 
land and soil, became quite cheerful. We had progressed 
about 8 miles this evening when we put up our quarters for 
the night. On the 5 th all moved on smoothly, the water and 
country were pleasant, but on the 6 th , I felt unwell, and 
thought, if I could land and were able to perspire I should 
feel better. After I had made a trial however for several 
hours, I could go no farther and was obliged to lie down on 
the shore, until a boat came and took me on board. I also 
had an attack of high fever this evening which the following 
four days prostrated me so completely, that during that time 
I knew little of myself. Lieut. Prior, who had studied medi- 
cine and was the doctor of the Ohio company, recognized 
my sickness as a bilious attack and gave me the necessary 
medicine. I improved so much that I could sit up a little 
during the day ; yet there was still a lingering fever, and 
the heavy perspiration that I had at night, with unusually 
severe headaches exhausted me so much, that I merely ex- 
isted but without strength or courage. I was in this condi- 
tion when we arrived on the afternoon of the 12 th at Post 
Vincennes. 1 M r Vanderburgh took me out of the boat imme- 
diately to his house, where I was nursed in the best manner. 
But I did not however recover entirely until the following 
month, after having proceeded several days journey from this 
place. In the mean time the Indians, who had been invited 
hither for the treaty of peace, had in part arrived and when 
they saw their friends who had been prisoners, they fired off 
their guns for joy and sang various songs to these friends. 
These prisoners, after a speech by Gen. Putnam were turned 
over to their friends, at which they all rejoiced. 

1 The author of this diary always calls this extreme western post of 
the Free States on the Wabash River, Vincennes, but as it is called St. 
Vincent in Schoepf 's letters, on Imlay's map, and in other writings 
about the American republic, I have generally retained the latter name. 
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From now until the 22 d Indians arrived almost daily in 
order to conclude a treaty of peace. On account of their 
continual drinking, Gen. Putnam found it necessary to issue 
a proclamation in which he forbade the citizens in the most 
peremptory manner to give or sell any liquor to the Indians 
during the negociations for the treaty of peace. 

On the 19 th , 110 head of cattle arrived. They were driven 
here from Kentucky for the use of the garrison, the inhabi- 
tants and the rest of the people at present here. Capt Doyle 
from Fort Steuben escorted them with 30 men. 

On the 20 th both on account of my health and in order to 
see the surrounding country, I rode out with several gentle- 
men. 

Post Vincennes or Saint Vincent was started already in 
the year 1725, by a French Lieutenant of that name. The 
site on which this city is built deserves to have been in the 
hands of a more sensible architect. Two lots each contain- 
ing about a third of an acre, form a separate square, so that 
the owner can look from his windows into three streets. He 
introduced some laws that are not less foolish, one of them is 
that the inhabitants must keep their cattle fenced in and 
that in a common field, the other fields outside of the same, 
shall lie open, which at the present day is still regarded as 
a law, although it vexes the majority of American inhabi- 
tants. The latter are working hard to have that law re- 
pealed, they have already sent a petition to Congress to that 
effect. The town has grown very much since 1743. It re- 
ceived most of its inhabitants from Canada, and in the year 
1770, three hundred houses had already been built and they 
numbered more than 1500 inhabitants. But as they were 
principally engaged in the fur trade they paid little attention 
to agriculture and lived very much after the manner of In- 
dians. They had a church and a priest, but they preferred 
the billiard table to his masses. Finally they no longer paid 
the priest a salary, for which reason he left, and moved to 
the Mississippi. Thither all those who still have some re- 
ligious feeling, go annually or once in several years, in order 
to partake of the holy communion. Thus this priest draws 
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the sinners so far from home. They consider it nothing at 
all to make a journey by water of 300 miles and back again, 
because on this journey they can procure fish and meat in 
abundance. Since the United States is in power here, 
which is since 1783, when Gen. Clark captured the place 
and took the Vice-Governor of Upper Canada and other 
officers prisoner, things have changed. However since the 
peace between England and the United States a large num- 
ber has removed here from the Southern States and a still 
greater change has taken place. An Indian village of the 
"Wawiachtenos Nation was near the French town and they 
together lived some fifty years in friendship and peace. 

Now the troubles began, there being continual murders 
by one or the other party, and at last the Indians grew tired 
of it, broke up their settlement, and moved five miles distant. 
Their head chiefs were indefatigable in their endeavors to 
restore peace and goodwill, until a Kentucky scamp, by the 
name of Hardin clandestinely gathered about 150 men in 
Kentucky and unexpectedly fell upon and murdered all these 
peaceable Indians, who at that time lived within a mile of 
Post Vincennes. The commanding officer Major Hamtramck 
in due time received notice of the plans of these villains 
and immediately sent a messenger who represented their 
cruelty to them. He received as answer, that if he attempted 
the least movement, he would share the same fate. At the 
news of this occurrence many hundred Indian warriors 
assembled in the year 1791 and required the French in- 
habitants to surrender to them, all Virginians (thus they 
designated all who belonged to the United States) in order 
to avenge themselves. The French sought to pacify them 
and at last a compromise was made, they collected and gave 
them a present and the Indians desisted from their purpose. 
The embitterment however has not yet been quieted and the 
Indians declare, that where ever the Virginians go, they cause 
trouble in some way. Trade, which is, as was mentioned, 
the Frenchman's true occupation, was now completely de- 
stroyed. The Indians had lost all confidence and very seldom 
came to St. Vincent but went to the British or Spaniards. 
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The French were not accustomed to work and could not 
he taught how. When from necessity they had a desire to 
plant corn, there were few or none to continue with the care 
of it. The American government has been obliged to help 
their needs for two years with contributions. Men can grow 
so careless that in the midst of a fruitful country, abundant 
in provisions, they may yet be in a famishing condition. 
The Americans at this place numbering thirty families, live 
very well. Their fields are richly covered, their gardens are 
in the best of order and they dress in cotton and linen, both 
of which they raise. On the contrary there is hardly one 
among the French, who can dress himself decently, but 
whoever knows the Indian dress, knows theirs also. Their 
gardens are in the same condition, instead of vegetables, 
nothing but weeds and if they did not enclose them with 
fences on account of the fine large appletrees, one might ask, 
why they enclose them at all. The cattle is almost starving 
and all around lie fine meadows on which they could annu- 
ally make hundreds of tons of hay. In short whoever 
starves here, cannot support himself anywhere and is a man 
who scarcely deserves to live. Before I cease to mention 
this place, I must add that of all that I have yet seen, it is 
the finest and most distinguished. The entire country is 
level, the soil is black sand, the Wabash as clear as the 
Monocasy, full of fish, and navigable for 600 miles from 
the mouth. About 1J mile from the city there are several 
round hills called Sugar-loaves. From them the city and 
fortress (Fort Knox) present a very pretty aspect. Near 
them is a little village, to the West, where the real farmers 
among the French live. The buildings of the French are 
all one story and instead of placing the smooth planks flat, 
they are put upright against the frames upon which they 
nail them. Of collar beams they know nothing, but instead 
put on massive rafters. Their chimneys are generally of 
wood and mortar. Stone buildings are very expensive, as 
not a single stone can be found on this land. Wages are 
high and every thing very dear. There is another little 
settlement five miles south from here, on a little river, 
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called Desha, entirely made up of peopl* / rom the United 
States. It may be said of the meadows Jf this country that 
some of them are several days journey in length, buffaloes 
in great herds graze upon them and they are hunted in the 
autumn by the Indians. 

Sunday Sept. 23 a the Indians begged to begin the treaty 
negociations as they wished to start on their fall hunt. 
They were told that tomorrow a beginning would be made 
and that every day at 10 o'clock a cannon was to be fired off 
as a signal. Thus it came about that the peace meeting was 
opened by a speech from Gen. Putnam. He assured the as- 
sembled nations, namely: the Eel-Creek Wawiachtenos below 
on the Wabash ; the Piankishaws between the Wabash and 
Illinois; the Potawattamos from Lake Michigan and St 
Joseph; the Kikapus from Kahokia; the Kaskaskias and 
Muquetons from Kaskaskias, that the United States de- 
sired to live at peace with all the Indians and to that end 
an opportunity was given them to discuss with the United 
States all that had happened, to clear away all difficulties 
and to begin a new treaty. The answer was postponed until 
the following day. 

On the 25 th by a unanimous vote the entire nations 
through a speaker, expressed their intentions and answer. 
A large pipe of peace was handed to Gen. Putnam with a 
fine broad belt of Wampum, accompanied by the desire that 
he would accept this as a sign of peace and present both to 
Gen. Washington, so that he too might smoke this pipe. 
Afterwards the chiefs of these nations rose and spoke in 
succession after offering their belts of wampum. The sum 
and substance of their discourse was, that the whites should 
not take away their land, but should remain on the other 
side of the Ohio and accept this river as the frontier line. 
However as there was some obscurity in their mode of ex- 
pression they were earnestly begged on the 26 th by Gen. 
Putnam to explain themselves more clearly which they did 
in the afternoon meeting. They expressed the wish that 
they and the whites might never live in too close proximity, 
because among both whites and Indians very bad people 
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were to be found. They wished and begged to trade with 
us, and requested that Congress might not take away the 
land from the French who lived here, as their fathers had 
given it to them in former times. 

On the 27 th the articles of peace were read to the assem- 
bled nations and after they were signed by thirty-one chiefs, 
peace was declared by the general in a speech, and the seven 
necessary belts of wampum were handed to the most promi- 
nent chiefs. At the conclusion the cannon was fired eight 
times. The first time by the General himself and after- 
wards by the chiefs who had received the belts. They also 
received four large oxen, bread and brandy in order to hold 
a festival. This festival, before its conclusion cost two of 
them their lives, they were knocked down in their drunken 
brawls. 

On the 28 th Gen. Putnam, who for a week had not been 
feeling well, was obliged to take to his bed. He was taken 
with the same bilious fever that I had contracted on the 
way and on the following days he was so sick, that we 
doubted his rallying again. There were many sick with 
this fever, several of whom died. 

On the 29 th all the Indians rejoicing in the treaty of peace 
which had just been concluded, held a dance in the City 
Hall. Each nation was differently painted and all vied with 
each other to appear as hideous as possible. They first 
passed through all the streets of the city with drums and 
singing and then marched into the City Hall where they 
sang and related of all their warlike achievements. The 
figures and motions made at this dance, the disfigured and 
dreadful faces, the war implements in their hands which 
they brandished, the dry deer claws that rattled around their 
legs, the green garlands around their necks, their bodies 
without clothes, except a few miserable rags, presented an 
aspect, which I am unable to describe. But everything was 
carried on quite properly according to their ideas. 

On the 30 th we began to divide the presents among them 
and continued doing so during the following days. 

On October the 4 th Gen. Putnam's sickness came to a 
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crisis and we hoped that he would soon recover, as he had 
agreed to go to Philadelphia with several chiefs. He 
wished that they might set out on their journey and that I 
should accompany them to Marietta and remain there until 
his arrival. Another company of these illustrious savages 
was dispatched with addresses to the hostile Indians, they 
were to be accompanied by the interpreter "Wells. 

On the afternoon of the 5 th the chiefs, sixteen in number, 
besides a squaw, started on their journey to Philadelphia. 
In their company was Lieut. Prior as leader, two Kentucky 
guides or scouts and two soldiers and myself, forming to- 
gether a party of 23 souls. As we passed Fort Knox seven 
cannon shots were fired. The journey was overland to the 
falls of the Ohio. "We encamped this evening 5 miles from 
the place. 

On the 6 th we travelled all day through a fine rich level coun- 
try and the pleasant odor of quantities of ripe persimmons 
made the day very agreeable. Towards evening we crossed 
the beautiful White river, which is as wide as the Lehigh at 
Bethlehem. It is a branch of the "Wabash and empties about 
14 miles below Post Vincennes into the Wabash. Our 
Kentucky hunters had today shot five wild turkeys. 

On the 7 th we still traveled along the eastern branch of 
the White river at least 12 miles down, but then our way led 
us into the wilderness where we could with difficulty pass 
through the grape vines and bushes. Our guide had today 
shot a very large old buffalo estimated as weighing 8001b. 

On the 8 th we marched all day through a wilderness and 
over steep, disagreeable mountains. "We encamped along a 
stream, but it was almost dried up. 

On the 9 th we reached the socalled Buffalo Salt Lick where 
it is said 500 buffaloes may sometimes be seen at one time, 
especially during the months of June, July and August. 
The salt spot, several acres in size, is so much trodden down 
and grubbed up, that not a blade of grass can grow and the 
entire woods are for miles around quite bare. Many heads 
and skeletons of these animals are to be found which were 
either shot from time to time, or had died there. From 
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here a great many buffalo trails lead out, and we had the 
misfortune to take such an one instead of the right one, our 
guides not being with us, but when they came back again, 
they led us in to the right path and preceded, in order to 
hunt. 

After we had now marched about five miles, a herd of 
buffaloes came directly towards us as if they intended running 
us down. "We fired into them, killed one, wounded another 
and took the meat of the former. In the evening we came 
to a slough where we spent the night and where several 
Indians made such gluttons of themselves, that they were 
taken sick and the next day we were obliged to carry their 
bundles on our horses. 

On the 11 th suddenly in the night we were overtaken by 
a thunderstorm. We had neither huts nor covering and 
the night was pitch dark. The rain fell in torrents, we were 
drenched to the skin, and under us flowed streams. "We 
were only 18 miles from Fort Steuben, but in a neighborhood 
through which the Miami warriors frequently pass on their way 
to Kentucky and are also frequently pursued by those from 
there. We had cause for anxiety, viz., that if the warriors 
had recently committed ravages in Kentucky and they were 
pursued, our Indians would have to pay the penalty. For 
this reason Mr. Prior spoke with them and the guides, and 
commanded a forced march. We had scarcely proceeded 
half a mile when a similar thundergust overtook us; it 
continued so long, that at 1 o'clock at night, when we arrived 
at Clarkville and I stepped down from my horse, the water 
oozed out at the tops of my boots, although I wore two great 
coats, one over the other and I tried to protect myself as 
well as possible. Here I saw the well known Indian mur- 
derers, David Oven and Bobbin George, now Capt. George, 
who had once stolen some of our horses on the Muskingum. 
From here we were three miles from Fort Steuben, a distance 
we were obliged to travel in the pouring rain. As soon as 
we arrived there, the Indians "said: Give us enough brandy 
or we will be sick. Their guide gave them more than enough 
for all became intoxicated and remained in this condition 
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during the following day. This life was unendurahle to 
me and as I knew Capt. Doyle's opinion on the subject I 
addressed Prior seriously and represented to him, how he 
would lose his Indians by death one after the other, if he 
continued to go to work in this way. At first he showed 
some displeasure at my reprimand and wanted to know, 
whether I had anything to say about his Indians and whether 
I had permission to lay down rules for him. I answered 
him: that these Indians had been called by Congress for 
their own good and the welfare of the land and since they 
had appointed him leader, it would not be more than right 
and proper that he should show himself a capable man, as he 
now had an opportunity to reap honor or disgrace to aid in 
the cause of usefulness or harm. He acknowledged this, 
but the next day he continued to act in a similar manner 
and so I had to address him more seriously. I told him 
positively that if he continued thus, I would not travel 
another step with him and would complain of him at the 
proper place. Now he was frightened, begged my pardon, 
with the promise that in every particular he would follow 
my advice. This promise he kept during the rest of the 
entire journey. I spent the remainder of my time with my 
good friend Capt. Doyle and visited the French gentleman 
M r Lakesang at Louisville. In the garrison almost every- 
body was sick of the fever, which generally shows itself 
here in the fall. 

On the 16 th the canoes, on which we were to travel from 
here to Fort "Washington, were brought up over the falls 
and repaired. In the mean time Kentucky gentlemen 
visited us. The venerable M r Sebastian, a lawyer in Ken- 
tucky, who wished to go to Cincinnati with us, also ap- 
peared. At last, on the 17 th , we continued on our journey. 
The cannon of the fort announced our departure and the 
Indians in a speech thanked Capt. Doyle for his kind de- 
meanor towards them. In starting we had great trouble as 
there was not room enough in the canoes and no more 
were to be had. The Indian chiefs considered themselves 
as the great and wise of their nation and believed they had 
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nothing more to do than to sit in their boats, eat, drink 
and smoke tobacco. The fifteen soldiers accompanying us, 
were to act as guards and row the boats. We moved along 
in this way for a few hours in continual danger of drowning, 
because the canoes drew water. Prior did not know what 
to do, the soldiers swore at the Indians and they spoke of 
returning. Now, I said to Prior, there shall be an end to 
the trouble, if you will obey me, and as he willingly prom- 
ised me this, I advised as follows : He, I and the three in- 
terpreters should continue our journey on land and each 
carry a gun ; the oarsmen were commanded not to near the 
shore. This was done and M r Sebastian, who perceived 
what we were driving at, also landed with us. Hardly had 
we gone half a mile when a wild cat came within range, we 
shot at her but missed her, and in a bay farther up, we shot 
four turkeys and wounded a young bear. The Indians who 
saw this, requested them to steer the canoes to land, but as 
they perceived that this would not be done, seven jumped 
out of the canoes into the water and waded to land, took 
our guns and said, that hunting was their business and they 
would attend to it, we should only stay in the canoes. Our 
object was thus accomplished and we had a safe journey. 

On the 18 th the Indians, who were on land, shot five bears 
and several turkeys. At the 18 mile island we met the 
Kentucky hunters ; they had two large canoes with buffaloes, 
bears and venison. They advised us not to leave our In- 
dians alone on shore, because just at present there were 
many Kentucky hunters in the woods who could harm 
them. It was resolved that in future one or two interpreters 
should march with them and they all agreed to do it. 

On the 19 th five fat bears and a deer were shot. Early on 
the 20 th we crossed the Kentucky river. Today again two 
bears and some turkeys were shot. On Sunday 21 st a herd 
of buffaloes were seen and one of them was shot. In the 
evening we camped at Big Bone Lick creek, where large 
bones and teeth are found. 

Several times on the 22 d we met people who were going 
to this Lick where a large salt manufactory has been built. 
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Late at night we arrived at Tanner's station. This Tanner, 
a Baptist minister had fortified himself on his own beauti- 
ful, rich tract of land and has a non-commissioned officer 
stationed there in command as guard. 

Early on the 22 d we crossed the great Miami and rested 
today with Judge Symmes' at North Bend. "We might 
have reached Cincinnati, but the inhabitants of this place 
had given the Indians so much brandy, that they could 
scarcely stand. In consequence we only arrived there on 
the 24 th at 1 p.m. and the Indians were saluted by fifteen 
cannon shots from Port Washington. 

On the 26 th Gen. Wilkinson arrived with four officers as 
prisoners, under a guard of more than 100 men of the 
Kentucky militia, from Fort Hamilton. In the evening the 
hanging of a murderer took place. He had with another 
man, in a fit of drunkenness, vowed to murder the first man 
they should meet. A few minutes afterwards they were 
caught in the act, imprisoned and at last tried ; one of them was 
acquitted and the other condemned to death. The saddest 
part was, that this young man could in no manner be brought 
to reflection. Under the gallows however he ascribed his 
misfortune to the fact, that he had always associated with 
evil companions and warned the rest of his comrades. 

On the 27 th Col. Winthrop, secretary of the Western Ter- 
ritory gave the Indians a dinner to which he invited Gen. 
Wilkinson, other gentlemen and myself. He gave the In- 
dians good advice and instructions as to how they were to 
conduct themselves on their entire journey and in Philadel- 
phia and begged them for their own interests to stop drink- 
ing, etc. 

On the following Sunday 28 th Gen. Wilkinson gave the 
same advice at the Fort. At this meal the healths of Presi- 
dent Washington, Gen. Knox, Putnam, etc. and of each of 
the chiefs present was drank, and as each was named, a 
salute was fired. During the meal an Indian arose and in 
the name of all present addressed Gen. "Wilkinson about 
the preparations for war which he noticed here and espe- 
cially about the many pack horses and soldiers that he had 
Vol. xii.— 12 
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during these days continually seen taking the road to where 
their wives and children were. This had suggested the 
question to his mind, whether they would not suffer harm 
during their absence, etc. ? Now Gen. "Wilkinson arose and 
gave the assurance in a very pleasant speech, that the friends 
left behind in their absence, should suffer no harm. Never- 
theless, he told them quite plainly that the United States 
still had many enemies, that he was a soldier and served the 
States and must obey them ; that his first thought and ac- 
tions were to follow up the enemies of the United States 
until they acknowledged their wrong and would agree to 
peace. He said further: "My coppercolored Brethren 
from the Wabash, see how we are seated at this large table, 
there is no difference between us and you ! You have lately 
made peace with us and today already you sit among us and 
eat with us from one dish, etc." The Indians arose shook 
hands with Gen. "Wilkinson, and all the officers and gentle- 
men present, (there were about 30 of them.) Each nation 
thanked separately for the fine explanation and for the din- 
ner, they now remained perfectly quiet. I must only add, 
that Gen. "Wilkinson had arranged the guests so, that they 
and the Indians sat mixed and the cordiality during the 
dinner was very great on both sides. 

On the night of the 30 th a "Wawiachtenos prince died, he 
suffered from pleurisy ever since his arrival here. At his 
funeral on the 31 s ' at which all the officers and gentlemen 
of the city were present, they fired three times over his 
grave and every time they were answered by a cannonshot 
from the fort. After the coffin had been lowered, the In- 
dians present, according to their custom, all threw a hand- 
ful of ground on the coffin, those standing around followed 
their example. They put into this coffin the gun of the de- 
ceased, his tomahawk, powderhorn and balls, tobacco and 
pipe, several pairs of shoes and leather wherewith to mend 
them, a tin flask, knives and such like provisions and a 
bottle of brandy to be used on the journey in a new coun- 
try. A long pole, stripped of its bark was put up at the 
head of the grave and a white flag suspended from it. 
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On November 1"* in the evening we started in a very large 
boat and two good sized canoes. Three cannonshots were 
fired and about 9 o'clock we arrived at Columbia. Prior, 
who had been advanced to the rank of captain, and I stayed 
at Major Stites's and were invited next day to Major Ghinn's 
to breakfast. 

On the 3 d we met two canoes for Fort Washington, loaded 
with buffalo-, deer- and bear-meat. "We made about 30 miles 
today and spent the night on the Kentucky side, near a set- 
tlement, where we were visited by various people until mid- 
night. All day Sunday the 4 th we passed new houses on the 
Kentucky side. The citizens of the new city of Charlestown 
were particularly friendly to us ; but the inhabitants of the 
city of Limestone manifested a very unfriendly spirit. It 
seemed in truth as if the Indians, and perhaps we, their 
companions, would also here find our graves. Several 
hundred men had assembled on the riverbank, of whom 
one-third were on horseback uttered many threats. Just 
at this juncture 16 Kentucky boats passed. They had 400 
soldiers on board, who cursed us vehemently. Fortunately 
for us, Major Rudolph, 1 commander of the light cavalry was 
on the shore and tried to pacify the people, and advised 
Prior, to proceed as soon as possible. This we did and 
pushed on until late at night. As we did not know what 
might happen and whether they would not pursue and attack 
us during the night, Prior chose a suitable position for en- 
camping on the north side of the Ohio. He also sent out 
good pickets, giving them orders how to act in any emer- 
gency. 

The Indians perceiving the state of affairs slept little, but 
everything passed off successfully, and we could on the 5 th 
continue on our journey unhindered. We made good 
progress and by evening reached the settlement of the Vir- 
ginian Colonel Graham. We were much pleased to meet so 

1 [Michael Eudolph, a captain in the Maryland line in Eevolution ; 
Captain First Infantry, 1790; Major of Cavalry, 5th March, 1792; Ad- 
jutant and Inspector of the Army, February, 1793 ; Resigned 17th July, 
1793.] 
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courageous and kind a gentleman, whose people, about 30 in 
number, all imitate tbeir master's example. All were kind to 
us, and gave our Indians various presents. This gentleman 
with whom Prior and I took supper owns an unusually fine 
tract of land, six miles square. 

On the 6 th we again encamped on Kentucky soil. On the 
7 th at 11 o'clock in the morning we arrived at the Sciota 
where we landed and looked at the country. The tall 
Lombardy poplars on the shore present a beautiful aspect as 
if planted there. Our Indians could find no traces of hostile 
warriors in the neighborhood. We continued our journey 
until evening and encamped opposite Tiger creek. Here 
we soon discovered a raft bidden in the bushes. According 
to reports three or four warriors had gone with it, day be- 
fore yesterday to the settlements in order to do harm there. 

On the 9 th at noon we crossed the Big Sandy, which forms 
the boundary between Kentucky and Virginia and spent the 
night below Guyandot. Early on the 17 th we met hunters 
from Kanawa. At 1 p.m. we arrived in a drenching rain at 
Gallipolis. I felt great pity for the poor people there, on 
account of their unfortunate situation. The matter is stated 
in a few words as follows : A certain gentleman in New 
York (Duer) who with other gentlemen wished to buy the 
land on the Sciota from Congress, sent an agent to France 
in order to see whether a number of people could be found 
disposed to settle there or to buy some of the land. For 
this purpose a pamphlet was published, in which the land 
was described, exceeding above its value. The pamphlet 
was distributed among the people and the land offered for 
sale. Settlers now came in swarms and bought the land 
for the price of 20 shillings per acre and gave notes for the 
balance which they still owed. Thus many hundreds came 
to settle on their purchased land. In the meantime Duer's 
contract was not signed and his agent disappeared with the 
money. Duer counted on the land which he had in the 
Ohio company and sent these people there. After they had 
settled, he, Duer failed and the Ohio company to whom he 
owed great sums, seized his interest in the land and thus the 
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end of the matter was, that the people were swindled. The 
Ohio company had indeed told, or informed them, that if 
they would turn to them, they would perhaps under certain 
circumstances allow them to remain. They however are no 
longer willing to he led around hy the nose by any company 
and will appeal direct to Congress. 

On the evening of the 12 th we reached Point Pleasant and 
spent the night with Col. Lewis who was very kind in 
his attentions. "We at last left the Kanawa on the 13 th and 
camped about 8 miles above this place on the Virginia 
shore. 

On the 15 th and 16 tt , we met many boats with families 
bound for Kentucky ; Post Vincent, or New Madrid. 

"We reached Marietta on Sunday the 18 th at noon, in a 
pouring rain. The Indians were lodged in an unoccupied 
dwelling and Prior and I were taken to Macintosh's tavern. 

The savages were invited to a dinner by the inhabitants 
of Campus-Martius on- the 20 th . Capt. Haskell and the 
Commander here accompanied them with the music of fifes 
and drums. As they entered the gates, they were welcomed 
by a salute of three cannon-shots, thereupon they were pre- 
sented to Gen. Putnam's family and then conducted to a 
table. Here they found a well-prepared meal, which they 
enjoyed with some of the most prominent inhabitants of 
the place. The Indians were very profuse in their compli- 
ments to the minister who sat at the head of the table and 
asked a blessing. They begged him to entreat God to pre- 
serve them from the smallpox. They entertain great fear 
of this disease. At the close of the meal, the Indians 
thanked for what they had enjoyed, and expressed the wish 
that the table might always look as it had done on this day, 
in other words, that they might never know want. They 
said God gives man his food, or he would have nothing. 
They urged the brandy distiller to come to their country, 
promising him plenty of customers. At last they prepared 
for departure and returned to the promontory. I took 
leave of my traveling companions on the 21 st ; I should 
have preferred continuing with them, but, according to the 
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agreement made with Gen. Putnam, I was obliged to remain 
here and wait for him. The party felt very kindly disposed 
towards me and was loath to understand why I could not 
proceed with them. They said they would weep for me 
for days, until I promised shortly to overtake them. Capt. 
Harscall gave them another meal before leaving. After 
having enjoyed it and expressed their gratitude for the same, 
they entered their boats. In pushing off they were saluted 
by two cannon-shots, to which they responded with their 
guns. They said before leaving : Now one shot more for 
our friend Wapanachky ; by this name they designated me. 

On the 26 th the Ohio which had risen 15 ft began to fall 
and as many boats had waited for this, they continued their 
journey. 

On the 28 th we heard that Capt. Prior, with the Indians 
had been seen 40 miles from here, and on account of the 
high water was delayed for several days. 

Sunday December 2 d the flight of wild pigeons was inde- 
scribable, the low-lands were entirely covered with them. 
The inhabitants, with few exceptions forgot that it was 
Sunday and went out to shoot pigeons. 

On the 3 a we heard that Capt. Prior had arrived safely at 
Pittsburgh with his companions, and was kindly received. 

On the 6 th a canoe arrived from Fort Washington, but of 
Gen. Putnam the people knew nothing. This caused us 
great anxiety. 

On the 8 th the Ohio again rose and many boats passed. 
At last, on the 18 th , Gen. Putnam arrived to our great joy. 
He had had a second attack of sickness on the Ohio, for 
which reason he was obliged to remain quiet at the falls. 

On the 23 d we learned from a newspaper that the hostile 
Indians had also at last decided to make peace. During 
the Christmas holidays there was no divine service here, and 
I must say that I felt quite angry at these lukewarm hickory 
Christians. 

On the 1" of January, 1793, there was shooting in every 
nook and corner. Oh ! how often I wished myself in Beth- 
lehem at this time. 
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On the 6 th various large boats came from Pittsburgh in 
order to load corn for Port Washington, and on the 8 th sev- 
eral others arrived. After they had their cargo, they all set 
out together for their destination. The ice which frequently 
drifted out of the Alleghany blockaded them about 40 miles 
below this place and destroyed five boats in which there 
were 1500 bushels of corn. The loss to the owners was 
£75 for the boats and £362, 10 sh for corn, making a total 
£437, 10 sh. 

On the 12 th at last the long desired day of our departure 
came. There were two gentlemen in our company, Messrs. 
Rome and van der Benden, they were the deputies with a 
protest from the inhabitants of Gallipolis to Congress. 

On the 16 th we passed Wheeling and arrived at night at 
Charlestown. We sent for our horses which in spring had 
been left with a farmer in the neighborhood. Major Mac 
Mahon had just arrived on a visit to his family and because 
he had lately been in our ruined towns on the Muskingum, 
and well knew that I would like to hear something about 
them, he gave me the following account. He said that last 
fall he had eaten the largest and best apples in Gnadenhuet- 
ten, the peachtrees in the three places, had yielded most abun- 
dantly, but that the bears had attacked them, and had broken 
down most of the limbs. According to his account it was 
almost impossible to recognize Gnadenhuetten and its sur- 
roundings, as the whole town plot and cultivated land in 
the vicinity is thickly overgrown with tall Honey and Locust- 
trees. The fine large plains are also covered with high Oaks, 
that are thickly intertwined, a positive proof that these open 
plains are the result of forest fires. On his last scouting 
expedition he had found an encampment of four Indians 
near Goeckhoesing up the Wahlhanding. He attacked them, 
killed two of them, and one who looked specially fine and 
light colored he wounded. The Indian began to scream 
loudly threw himself with the other one of the four, who 
was not wounded, over the high bank into this river, the 
Wahlhanding, and swam across to the other shore. 

On the 17 th we spent the night at Charles Wells', a mem- 
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ber of the Legislature of Virginia. The boundary line be- 
tween Virginia and Pennsylvania passes this man's house. 

On the 18 th we slept near Canonsburgh, in Washington 
county, where there is an academy for young men, and on 
the evening of the 19 th we arrived in Pittsburgh. Here on 
the following day, I visited several friends and acquaint- 
ances, among them M r James Henry, son of the departed 
Brother "William Henry, from Lancaster. The former works 
here at the watchmaking trade. Because he feels kindly dis- 
posed towards the Brethren ; I had much pleasure in seeing 
him. 

On the 21 rt we left Pittsburgh and spent the night at the 
Turtle, where a certain Capt. Mac Intin arrived. When he 
became acquainted with me he related much about the 
Brethren's Garden in the Bast Indies, where he had been in 
the year 1786. He seems to have become quite intimate 
with some of the Brethren there, had received various 
presents from them and given them some in return. He 
also knew that in the Mcobar island matter nothing had 
yet been done. He said that the Brethren's Garden had 
last year yielded revenue of more than 200 Guineas, etc. 

On the 27 th we reached Carlisle, where I again visited ac- 
quaintances and especially M r Alexander who, if he has time, 
is to survey our land on the Muskingum. 

On the 29 th I bade farewell to Gen. Putnam and by way 
of Lititz proceeded on to Bethlehem, where I arrived on 
the 31 st . 



